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The annual distribution of precipitation over North America as
determined by these conditions is somewhat as follows : the Atlantic
and Gulf Coastal Plains and the interior of the country as far
north as the fortieth parallel and as far west as the ninety-fifth
meridian (with the exception of the north-west corner of this region),
have a rainfall of between 40 and 60 inches per year, except
around, and for some distance east of, the Mississippi delta, where
the latter amount is exceeded. The shores of the Gulf of St. Law-
rence, and the country south of the Great Lakes and east of the
ninety-seventh or ninety-eighth meridian (except in the north-west)
have at least 30 inches annually. A third region is that which lies
to the south of Hudson Bay and east of a line which oscillates
between the 97th and 102nd meridians, and over which the mean
annual precipitation is between 20 and 30 inches; this amount is also
received by a great part of the Mexican Plateau, especially in the
south. On the eastern slope of the Mexican tableland, the pre-
cipitation is much greater, and rises in places to over 80 inches
per year. On the Pacific coast there is a heavy rainfall which,
as a rule, does not extend far inland, except in the Puget Sound
region. Along the coast from Sitka to Vancouver Island it is over
80 inches per year, and as far south as San Francisco there are at
least 40 inches. The greater part of the western slope of Mexico has
at least 20 inches, while a more restricted coastal strip has over
40 inches. Over the remainder of North America the total precipi-
tation falls between 10 and 20 inches annually except in two regions.
The first of these is in the extreme north of Canada, where a tri-
angular area,with its base along the Arctic shores, receives less than
10 inches ; and the second, which receives a like amount, is situated
in the south-west of the United States and the north-west of Mexico.
The first region lies in an area of low temperature and high pressure,
while the second lies on the west side of a continent within the
belt of constant trade winds.
VEGETATION. In this section the natural vegetation regions of
the continent will alone be described, changes introduced by man,
such as the substitution of agricultural land for woodland, being
deferred until later.
The forests of the Atlantic and Pacific slopes differ greatly in
their essential characteristics, the result of differences both in
their past and present climatic environment; but they are connected